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Then the estates fell to a woman, and with them all the numerous
and onerous public burdens attached. The heiress performed
these duties and we find her doing homage and also receiving
it in person. Prior to 1268 women did suit of court, i.e. attended
the court as assessors, in person, for in that year we find the
Statute of Marlborough excusing them attendance at the Sheriff's
' Turn'.

Among the villeins and smaller freemen, the widow frequently
took up the holding and performed the duties. Sometimes
women held land jointly with their husbands, in which case
the survivor continued to hold it till death. Times later than the
eleventh century show us women occupying all the village offices :
c. g. constable, overseer, pindcr (keeper of the pound for straying
animals), and reeve.1 There is no reason to suppose they did
not do so at the earlier date. Most important of all, by Common
Law a woman had her right of dower, which remained to luir
till 1833. This was usually one-third, though it might be one-
half of her husband's estate. Of the actual work done by women
we have little evidence before the end of the twelfth century,
so a description of this side of their economic portion will be left
to the second part of this book.

Summary* Lot us sum up our knowledge of eleventh-century
England:

1.  It was a land of villages, which lived largely by a system
of agriculture known as the open-field system, and each village
supplied nearly all its own wants.

2.   The land was officially divided into manors, most of thorn
perhaps coinciding with the vills, but not always so.   A fully
developed manor was controlled by a lord, who held a consider-
able part of the land in demesne.   This demesne was cultivated
by the villagers, each working so many days a week, and in return
they had land of their own, which they cultivated with the help
of their neighbours.   But in the eleventh century the manors
were not completely organised, and were often different from this
standard pattern.

' See p. 38,